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Abstract 

During th« 1970s, substantial shifts occurred in the characteris- 
tics of persons attending college (e.g., more older students, sore 
traditional-age students from the bottom half of high school class}. 
The purpose of this study was to eripiiNfccally substantiate whether 
changes occurred in the personality functioning of adult learners and 
traditipnal-ag^ students during the first year of college* The Omnibus 
Personality Inventory and companion questionnaires were administered to 
both groups in Fall, 1977, and Spring, 1978. Group mean and individual 
true gain (change) analyses were used to document whether shifts in 
personality functioning took place and to identify college activities 
related to various shifts. 

Changes in personality functioning for traditional-age students 
seemed sttenuated compared with the results of studies conducted during 
earlier decades* College attendance was associated with changes in 
personality functioning for both older and younger students, although 
changes did not occur in all students nor was the directionality of 
change consistent. Implications of the findings are discussed. 



The Personality Functioning of Traditional-Age 
\ ^tudents and Adult Learners 

' During the First Year of College 

<• ' . • • • 

Increase in intellectual ability including acquisition of knowledge 

is usually considered to be an important goal of higher education. Hov~ 

- 

ever f other necessary arid valued concomitants of intellectual growth 

s 

such as critical thinking, creativity, freedom from irrational prejudice, 
and independent judgment are not often accounted for by mental ability 
measures (Webster, Freedman & Heist, 1962). As a result, investigations 
concerning the impact of college on students 1 development have oftep 
been phrased as questions concerning changes in personality functioning 
(Dreasel, 1971; Sanford. 1962). y 

The findings of a largc^ numbei: of studies of college students' per- 
sonality functioning ponducted during the 1960s were fairly consistent. 
On the average, college students seetoed to: 1 xrease in esthetic 
interest, complexity of thinking, religious tolerance, impulse expres- 
sion, Autonomy, and nonauthoritarianism; decrease in religiosity and ' 
political naivete; and become more mature socially (Ellinson & Simon, 
1973; Feldman & Newcomb, 1969) < It has been estimated that perhaps half 
of these changes occurs during the first year (Katz, 1969; Sanford, 1562). 

During the 1970s, significant demographic changes have taken place 
within the college-going cohort. % For example, more women than men 
currently^are enrolled in postsecondary education, and many more stu- 
dents from Che bottom half of high school classes now attend college. 

Most of th« college impact studies were conducted prior to the influx 

r 



of what Cross (1971) has teraed the "new students" (i.e., older, low 
SES, lover ability)/ Whether the generalisations based on traditional- 
age (17-22 years of age) students enrolled in the 195us and 1960s are 
valid for the students of the 1970s and 1980s has not been determined. 

* w 

a 

While adult development has received attention in recent years , 
('e.g., Levinson. 1978; Weathersby, 1977), relatively little is known 
about the personality functioning of adult learners in higher education*. 
When compared with their 18-year-oid counterparts ». adult women have 
been found to be less anxious and more confident (Clements, 1974). 
Using a cross-sectional design, Strange (1978) found that differences 
in reflective judgment scores (a measure of cognitive maturity) between 

freshmen and .seniors could not be accounted for by age. A comparison of 

« 

traditional -age freshmen (18 years), and seniors (22 years) and older 
freshmen (22 years) and seriiorS^(26 years) revealed that both groups of 
seniors had higher reflective judgment scores. Using the Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inventory , Kuh and Ardaiolo (1979a) found that when compared 
with traditional -age freshmen, adult learners tended to be more interes- 
ted in reflective thought and wer^, more scientific in their problem- 
solving orientation* Whether changes ^n the personality functioning 
of adult learners can be expected during college sidftlar to those ' 
reported for tradltlonal-ag« students has not been empirically sub- 
stantlated. 

Drawing meaningful conclusions from the various attempts tc describe 
the personality functioning of older students is sometimes confounded 

4 

by the different criteria researchers have used to define and subsequently 
select their respective target samples (Penn & Weaver, 1979). The term 
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"adult le*m«r" has been used to describe a variety of groups exhibiting 

'disparate characteristics and actives for learning or attending post- 

* 

secondary education. P,gr exa mple, it is likely fhat older students who 
pursue a general education diploma, 1 continuing education courses, 
associate, baccalaureate, and post-baccalaureate degrees have different 
motives for learning (see Morstain & Smart, 197?). Therefore, specific 
descriptors bust be used when discussing characteristics and personality 
functioning of adult learners ~ to permit identification of , the papulation (s) 
t6 which the findings can be generalized. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between 
college attendance and personality development of contemporary traditional- 
age freshmen and adult learners. Adult learners were defined as first- • 
year students 23 years of age or older enrolled in seven hours or more 
in university-level courses. More specifically, the study was designed 

* i " 

to answer the following questions: 

1. Do changes occur in the personality functioning of adult 
learners and traditional-age students, during the first year of college? 

2. What demographic variables are related to personality change 
during the first year of college fcjr these two groups of students? 

> 

Method 

Inst r uraen t a t ion 

Two types of instruments were used in this stndy: (1) short 
demographic questionnaires with parallel forms for adult learners and 
traditional-age freshmen; (2) the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OFI) , 
In addition to descriptive data (sex, age, parents 9 occupation, etc,), 
/ the questionnaires requested information about various activities or 
characteristics that have been either empirically or theoretically 
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related to personality development during the college years. For example, 
respondents' present or propoaed major was requested. Katx and Sanford 
(1962) have suggested that because various curricula encourage different 
"ways of knowing," students in the humanities and social sciences are 

more likely to seek gratification than utudents in the sciences or applied 

* i 

major fields. Respondents' participation levels in various co-curricular 
activities were also requested. j It seems logical that students who par- 
ticipate in certain activities may evidence gains along a comparable 

t 

personality dimension; e.g., regular concert or theater attendance 
could be related to increases on a raear ure of estheticism (see Astln, 
1977;* Bower., 1977). 

The 0PI purports to measure intellectualism and social-emotional 
adjustment among college students by recording differences in attitudes, 
opinions, and feelings on a variety of subjects thought to be relevant 
to academic activities. Each of the 385 OPI items contributes to one 
or more of 14 scaleo: thinking introversion (TI— a liking for reflective 
thought); theoretical orientation (TO — preference for theoretical concepts 
and the scientific method); estheticism (Es — interest in esthetic matters); 
complexity (Co — tolerance of ambiguity); autonomy (Au — nonauthoritarianism) ; 
social extroversion (SE — preference for relating to others socially); 
impulse expression (IE — readiness to seek gratification); personal inte- 
gration (PI — degree of emotional adequacy); anxiety level (AL — nervousness, 
tension and social adjustment); altruism (Am — degree of affiliation); 
practical outlook (PO— interest in applied activities and material 
possessions); masculinity-femininity (MF — differences in attitudes between 
men and women); response bias (RB — respondent's test-taking attitude) 



(Heist & Yongc, 1968^, The OP I has been found to be reasonably relia- 
ble for both older and younger students (Kuh & Ardaiolo^ 19J9a).. 

Saaple and Procedures ' • 

The original adult learner sample was comprised of all students 
23 years of age or older classified as freshmen at two campuses of a 
seven campus ltldwestern state university svstem who were registered 
for seven or more credit hours for the Fall, 1977, T semester * These 
criteria were met by 283 students. Ten students wexe improperly 
classified, which reduced the target sample to 273 (422 male) to whom' 
the instruments were ' subsequently raail«»d'~in the fall. Usable question- 
naires and OPI s were returned by 51% (402 male). 

This group of adult learners was contacted again at the end of the 
Spring, 1978 p semester and asked to complete the OFI and a question- 
naire similar to the one used in the fall. Nineteen students either 
had officially withdrawn from school or had had their telephone dis- 
connected indicating perhaps they, too, had left school. Thus, the 
adult learner spring target sample n was reduced to 121 (40£ male). 
Usable instruments were returned fey 562 of the fall respondents (25% 
male). 

The original traditional-age freshman sample was randomly chosen 
in the Fall of 1977 by selecting every 38th student from those per- 
sons 19 years of age and younger classified as freshmen and enrolled 
fo' seven or more credit hours at the residential campus (n - 222). 
Attrition reduced the target sample to 213 (39Z male). Usable instru- 
ments were returned ^by 442 (37% male). 

8 . . 



Like the adu\t learners, the traditional-age respondents were 
contacted in the spring to complete the OPI and their respective form 
of the questionnaire. At this time it was learned that at least three 
of «£he fall respondents had left school, reducing the target sample to 
90^ (382 aale>,. Usable instruments were returned by 62% (322 male) of 
the fall respondents, m 
Data Analysis S 

Because the OPI was developed specifically for use with traditional 
age students, Cronbach's alpha (internal reliability) and stability 
(test-r^test) coefficient estimates were computed to determine whether 
the instrument was reliable for both younger and older students* The 
OPI scales appeared to be reasonably reliable for l^oth groups (Table 1) • 

To determine whether the respondents .(adult learnfevs, i* m 68; 
traditional-age , n m 56) who completed the OP I in the fall and the 
spring were dissimilar from those studenfs who completed the OPI only 
.in the fall (adult learner f xa ■ 72; traditional-age t i± » 37) , the? 
means and standard deviatipns of their Fall, 1977 t OPI profiles were 
compared (t-test). Statistically significant differences were found 
between the fall-spring adult learner respondents and fall-only adult 
learner respondents on two scales: Personal Integration (t - 1.38, 
p < .05) and Anxiety I^evel .(t m 2.23 f p < .05). Th-« directional 
differences indicated that the fall-spring respondents were pore 
emotionally secure and less nervous or worried than fall-only respon- 
dents. No differences were found between the fall-spring and- fall-only 
traditional-age freshman respondent groups* 

To determine whether shifts occurred in respondents 9 personality, 

9 



functioning during th« first year of college, the means unci -standard 

deviations of tht respective groups 1 Fall, 197/ and Spring, 1973 OP I 

f cores were cos^ared by sex (matched a amp It t-test ) . Because, mean 

compariaons may obscure individual diversity (see Feldman, 1972; 

TreanAr, 1970), the following estimated true gain (change) formulas 

also* vere used to take into account regression and other related 

measurement concerns that* sometimes mask individual differences* Each 

of the respondents 1 14 OPI scale scores from Fall, 1977 f and Spring, 

1978, vas correlated (Pearson product-scalfe moment coefficient) with 

each item on the Fall and Sprang questionnaires (nontsbled) for use 

in the following computations. 

To determine the relationships (Pearson product-foment coefficient) 
I , - 

between estimated true gain (change) during the first year of college 

and demographic variables that vere ordinal in nature' (e.g., age) 9 a 

correlational roethod suggested by Crcnbach \ax\d Furby (1970) was used. * 

However, this formula could not be used for several scales because the 

average of the reliability estimates (Cronbach 1 s alpha) was lower than 

the respective te^t-retest stability coefficients. This was true for 

adult learner women on TO f Ea, R0, Am, MF; for adult learner males 

on SE, MF> and RB; for traditional-age women on CO, 5E, Am, and MF; 

and for traditional-age men on Es, Co, MF, and RB. These correlations 

(see Tables 2 and 3) reflect relationships between Fall '77 and Spring 

f 78 change scores and demographic variables. 

To determine the relationship between nori-ordinal variables 

(*.g., major field or reason for attending college) and change on the 

OPI scales, *n estimated individual true gain (change) score for each 

10 



respondent on each OPI scale was obtained using the formula suggested 
by Lord and Novick (1968). 

On^fray analysts of variance were xonputed to' establish the rela- 

4 

tidnshipa between estimated true gain scores on each OPI scale and the 
respective non-ordinal variables* If a statistically significant F- 
ration resulted, pairvise multiple comparisons were made (least 

^ • 1 V 

significant differences procedure) to determine which response cate— 

4 I 

gories differed from the others. The magnitude requited for statis- 
tically significant differences varied depending on the number of 
respondents answering the respective questionnaire itexs. 

Results 

Group Mepn Comparisons 

Fall and Spring OPI group mean scores for both traditional-age* 
freshmen and adult learners are presented in Table 1. Only two 
statistically significant differences were found • Traditional-age 

m 

males became more independent and self-directed (Au) and adult 
learner females became less f undaaentalistic in their religious beliefs 
(RG). Slight decreases were noted for adult learners on the intellec- 
tual dimensions (TI t TO, Es, Co, Au f and RO). The social-enjo tional 
measures for both traditional-age and adult learners did not reflect 
any discernible patterns of change. 

Individual True Gain Analyses 

Major Field , Several relationships were found between respon- 
dents* present or proposed major field and estinuted true gain O P I 
scores* Adult learner males majoring in science/math or who had not 
decided on a aajox were less likely to exhibit negative change (true 
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gain) on TI (F - 3.6, p < .05). Traditional-age »«n swjoring in science/ 
a*th end social science/ lumen i ties became aore independent of authority 
(Au) during the first year of college than business/ education a* jors 
(F - 16.0, p < .01), Business/education nuijors were raore likely to 
report feelings of personal adequacy, but less likely to decrease in 
their interest in practical activities than their counterparts majoring 
in social sciences/ humanities (PI, V - 3.5 and PO," F - 3.2, respectively, 
both p C -05). 

For traditional -age and adu}t learner females, majoring in business/ 
education was related to smaller gains on the SE scale <i"*e* t exhibited 
©ore of a preference for being with people) than females selecting 
social sciences/humanities (F - 4.3, pi .01 for both groups). The ^ 
direction of th«se differences in personality functioning associated 
with major field are consistent with those reported by &atz and San- 
ford (1962) and Feldaan and Ncwconb (1969). 

v 

Reason for attending college * Adult learner males who were unable 
to articulate specifically why they were enrolled ("uncertain") evi- 
denced negative true gains qta the St and IE scales (F m 5,9 and 3.9» * 
p < .05, respectively). Adult l^irner females who reported intrinsic 
or self-directed reasons for attending college (e*g« , "interest In a 
specific major" or seeking "exposure to\di#f efrent ideas") as opposed 
to instrumental reason* (e,ge , "to get a better job") were less likely 
to remain fundamentalist ic in their religious beliefs (BO — F * 5*1* 
p < .01). Re* ton for attending college was not related to change on 
the OFI scales for traditional-arge students* 
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Aspiration* . The traditional-age group was asked where they expec- 
ted to be working ten years later* When coca pared with their counter- 
parts who planned to be working in the hose or a combination of home- 
making and professional roles, women who expected to be employed full- 
tins* in their chosen, vocation exhibited increases (true gain) on foi^r 
scales; TI (K - 3.1, p < ,05), Co (F - 3.3 t p < .05), RO (F - 3,4, 
P < .05} and SE (F - 5.7 # p < .01) . 

Differences were also noted when the degree objectives of traditional 
age worsen yere compared. Wonen who aspired to the baccalaureate degree 
exhibited greater gains on the TI f TO, Es, RO, and SE scales (all p < .05) 
than their peers who w^re enrolled In two-year degree programs or who 
did not expect to receive a degree. 

Co-cur r i c u j a r Activities. In Table 2 t the statistically significant 
(p < .05) relationships between OP I true gain (<9utng'») scores and ordinal 
variables for traditional-age freshen are presented. For males, par- 
ticipation in certain co-curricular activities during the fall semester 
was associated with a number of changes during the first year of college. 
First-year men wlo attended special lectures o. d meetings of curriculua- 
rftlated organizations such as the English Club becaat more independent 
and flexible in their thinking and behavior (An) but i ess skeptical of 
conventional religious beliefs (RO), and less interested in material 
possessions (PO) and helping others (Am). They also reported fewer 
feeling of loneliness (PI). Involvement in athletic activities (intra- 
murala, attendance at football games, etc.) was related to negative 
changes on nonauthori tarianism (Au) , increased (true gain) interest in 
religiosity (RO) and practical activities (TO), and increased nervousness 
(AL — low score indicates high anxiety level). # 

13 
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\ Participation in co-curricular activities in the spring war less 

. f 
often related to true gain on the QPI scales. Involvesient in academic 

and ci£tural events was positively^ related to an increase in preference ^ 

for reflective thought (TI) for first year males. Increase in impulse 
expression (IE) was positively related to participation in athletic 
activities (high scorers on IE often express feelings of aggression). 

For first-year traditional-age females, participation in intra- 
orals or othej: athletic events was related to increases (true gain): 
in willingness to seek gratification or express aggression (IE), in 
expressed skepticism of fundamental is tic religious activities (RO) , 
and in preference for relating to people in a social context (SE). 

Involved ent in cultural activities was positively related to increased 
V 

need for independence (Au) and feelings of personal adequacy <^PI — low 
scores reflect social adjustment). Involvement in social activities in. 
the spring semester was related to increased sensitivity and apprecia- 
tion for artistic qualities (Es) and scepticism of conventional religious 
beliefs (RO) , and decreased feelings or symptoms of anxiety (AL). 

For male adult learners, involvement in cultural and social activi- 
ties in the spring was related to change (true gain) on several person- 
ality dimensions. Those who attended or performed in plays and concerts 
became less flexible and nonauthoritarian in their thinking (Co, Au), 
became oore fundamentalist ic in their religious views (RO) , and somewhat* 
oore Iogical N in problem-solving approaches (T0) # Participation .in 
athletic activities was positively related to true gains on TO, Au, and 
IE, and negatively related to "change on Es. 
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Adult 1 earner feme lee who took part in out-of-class academic- 
related activities \n the spring decreased in tolerance for ambiguity 
(Co), but Reported more feelings of tension and nervousness (AL). 

Grades* First semester college grades were negatively related to 
true gain on IE for traditional -age males. Traditional-age freshmen 
vopen who had achieved high grades in higfi school exhibited gains in 
preference for logical thinking (TO) and dealing with complex phenomena 
(Co), but evidenced decreases in liking for reflective thought (TI). 
However, wuen who earned high grades during the first semester of 
college became more interested in a variety of areas (TI), but reported 
more feelings of isolation (PI) even though they did not adrait to being 
nervous (AL). They also became less interested; in practical applied 
activities (PO) , in dealing with ambiguous situations (Co), and in 
peeking gratification (IE). Older women who earned high grades in the 

first semester of college became more: interested in reflective 

f • 

thought (TI) , organized in their thinking (TO), independent (Au), and 
lonely (PI); and became less interested in esthetic pursuits (Es), the 
welfare of others (Am) and material possessions, and somewhat less 
nervous (AL) • Male tdult learners who were registered for more credit 
hours became more interested in practical, applied activities (PO), and 
became more anxious (AL). 

Work * For male adult learners, the number of hours worked per week 
during the first semester of college was negatively related to change 
in nonauthoritarian thinking (Au) and in the degree to which their 
religious beliefs were conventional (RO) (Table 3). Working was alsoj 
related to increased feelings of loneliness (PI)s rebellion (IE), and 
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ten* ion (AL). For female adult learners, hours worked per week in the 
fall vaa positively related to an increase in interest in material 
possessions (PO) and in relating to people (SE), and decreases in reflec- 
tive thought (TI) and tolerance for ambiguity (Co). 

Parents and aarital status . First-year traditional-age males who 
contacted parents frequently for advice on financial, personal, or 
academic matters evidenced negative change (true gain) on TO (i.e., 

4 

less likely to approach problems logically). For traditional-age females, 
frequent contact with parents was related to becoming less analytical 
when dealing with problems (TO) and ©ore dependent on authority (Au) # 
Variations in personality functioning was not related to parents 1 occu- 
pation for either adult learners or traditional-age studeits, nor was 
change related to marital status or spouse f s occupation ^or adui^ 
learners. 

Discussion 

The results of this study suggest two discussion theses: 

1. Certain patterns of activities and accomplishments during the 

first year of college seem to be related to changes along various person- 

ality dimensions for both first-year learners and traditional-age students, 
2 9 Given the increasing heterogeneity of college student populations, 

the use of group moan scores to assess personality functioning during the 

first year of college way no longer be defensible* 

Individual Change 

Considered together, .the first six scales of the OPI are thought to 
be an index of intellectual disposition, and the remaining scales (with 
the exception of P0 f which is usually conversely related to changes on 

16 



Au and Co) can be interpreted as an index of social-emotional maturity 
(Heist & Yonge, 1968) « Using thi* interpretative scale configuration 
approach, some inferences can be made about the types of activities 
or accomplishments that are associated with personality functioning 
during the first year of college. 

Traditional-aga male students who took part in out-6f -class 
academic and cultural activities evidenced gains in reflective and 
nonauthoritarian thinking patterns. However, participation in athletic 
events was not positively related to development of a more favorable 
intellectual disposition for first-year males, A similar pattern was 
discerned from the relationships between several social-emotional scales 
(notably PI and AL) and participation in academic, cultural, and athletic 
activities. 

For traditional-age women, the pattern of changes in personality 
functioning during the firat year of college was somewhat different. 
For example, the appar^ni:^ inhibiting relationship between male partici- 
pation in athletic events and intellectualism did not hold for women. 
In fact, with the exception of some backsliding on the Complexity 
dimension, traditional-age females 1 participation in all co-curricular 
activities seemed to be supportive of desirable personality development. 

One accomplishment clearly stands out as a salient factor in 

traditional-age female personality change. First semester college grade 

J ■ ' 

point average (GPA) was related to seven significant shifts— four of them 
in the desired direction (TI, TO, Au, PO) , Achieving high grades 
apparently takes a toll on some freshmen women, however, as evidenced by 
backsliding on the so c ia 1-emo t iona} well-being scales (AL, PI). Whether 
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feelings of anxiety and isolation concomitant with academic achievement 
has a subsequent debilitating influence on other areas of their lives 
cannot be determined at this time. These findings coupled with the person- 
ality changes (true gain) related to motivation ("reason for attending ' 
college") and educational aspirations suggested that the first year of 
college for achievement-oriented traditional-age women with clearly 
defined goals is a time when substantial changes in personality function- 
ing may occur. 

Although the fall-spring group mean comparisons did not reveal 
statistically significant changes on the part of male adult learners, 

the individual true gain comparison* indicated that some shifts in persoto- 

if * 

ality functioning may take place in older students. For example, adult 
learner males who had numerous work and family responsibilities and who 

m 

had been out of school for some time tended to regress (negative true 
gain) on some of the intellectualism scales (TO, Co, Au p RQ), The 
number of hours worked per week while going to school seemed to be a 
particularly important variable. Men who worked long hours were tense 
and high strung, prone to aggressive behavior, and reported feelings of 
nervousness and loneliness. They also exhibited relative decreases on 
two of the intellectualism dimensions (Au, RO). 

Although few adult learner males took .part in cq-curricular activi- 
ties, those who did tended to exhibit increases (true gain) on some of 
the intellectual disposition scales. Participation in cultural events 
in the spring 'is the inexplicable exception. Even athletic activities 
seemed to be positively related to personality development in the desired 
direction (TO, Au, IE — Table 3). Academic achievement (CPA) was also 

18 
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positively related to change, although enrolling for acre than .one or 
two course* uteaed to be counterproductive insofar as desirable person- 
ality development was concerned, N 

The trends related to personality functioning of adult. learner 
females during the first year of college were similar to,* thojjgh perhaps 
not as salient, as those noted for adult learner males. Like their male 
counterparts, the number of hours worked per week was negatively related 
to changes in the desirable directions. Few significant relationships 
were found between participation in various co-curVicular activities 
and change on DPI scales • This may be partially explained by the fact 
that few adult learner females were able to take part In such events. 

The variable most often tied to movement along various dimensions 
was first semester CPA. Ko less than six scalas reflected significant 
shifts associated with academic achievement; at least three (TI, AL, PO) 
and perhaps a fourth (IE) can be interpreted as changes consistent with 
the general goals of higher education* v 

Group Change 

On the one hand, that few significant respondent group changes 
occurred during the first year of college was disappointing* The college 
impact research of the 1960s (see Feldman & Newcomb, 1969) indicated 
that, in general, desirable changes in intellectual and social-emotional 

functioning were conaaon and predictable for traditional-age college 

\ 
\ 

students. On the other hand, the grou, mean results (particularly those 

concerning traditional-age freshmen) prompted an additional question. Cort- 
t 

■idering that systematic group changes have been found before, what ia it 
about this group or the procedures used in this study that account for 
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the relative stab-lity of group personality functioning during the first 
year of college? 

The first administration of the OPI took place in late September. 
Therefcore, it is possible that a good deal of "change 11 or development had 
occurred before students completed the instrument. In other words, stu- 
dents possibly would have scored lover on the fall adtninijAiation of OPI 
if it had been completed a few wefeks earlier, prior to the start of school, 
•resulting in more significant fall-spring changes on more OPI scales. 
A corollary explanation is that several weeks into the semester, 
many first-year students (young and old alike) receive faculty evaluations 
of their work in the* form of graded tests and papers. This "reality 
testing" may trigger a period of cognitive "retreat" (see Perry, 1970); 
i.e., students regress to interaction patterns established years earlier 
in school and exhibit deferent behavior toward teachers. Students may 
become submissive for a time and revert to a duailstic way of perceiving 
their environment ("the reason I didn't get a better grade is because I 
wag unable to learn the 'right 1 answers I"). Therefore, although changes 
may have been underway in many students, perhaps the administration of 
the" instrument was ill- timed to reveal the changes. 

Another plausible explanation for the "no significant differences" 

i 

group mean findings concerning adult learners may be related to the "ceil- 
ing effect." As a group, adult learners' 1 OPI scores on many scales were 
much higher than traditional-age students. Given the measurement limita- 
tions associated with change and initial high scores', and the other 
interests and activities (family, jobs, etc.) that encourage stability 
on the part of most adult learners, perhaps it is unrealistic to expect 
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an appreciable degree of chance in the personality functioning of older 
students during the first year of college, ^ 

It also is possible that traditional-age freshmen in the late 

* 1 

1970s were somehow "different" than students of the safely 1960s from 
whoa generalizations concerning college impact were drawn. Given lower 
academic ability (declining ACT and SAT scores) and achievement (more 
students from the bo t ton half of high school graduating classes matricu- 
lating) f perhaps higher education can no longer expect to have the same 
degree of influence on this "type 11 of student. Perhaps whatever changes 
that ara associated with college attendance will take longer to be 
exhibited because less able students need more time to seek out and 
integrate the new experiences and challenges purporte^ to be causally 
related to development (Sanford, 1962), 

Implications 

Are the "trees" (seemingly disparate findings) the leading edge of 
a "forest" (a mosaic depicting the relationships between college and 
personality development )*of discernible depth? It seems that a few 
general observations about the first year of college and personality 
functioning can be put fotth. 

V 

Statistically significant shifts on various OPI scales did occur 
for both older and younger student?* However » they did not occur for 
all studehts tor was the directionality of change siistlar between or 
even within these two groups* Therefore the use of group means to 
vaascss personality development related to college attendance is likely 
to be less useful Vith the increasingly heterogeneous college populations 
of the 1980s e For younger students* changes in personality functioning 

21 , . - 
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tended to take place on social-emotional dimensions. Such change* are 
not surpriaing given the psychological And physiological ttetaaorphosis 
most young adults go through during the late teens. 

* 

It has been suggested that such of the personality development that 

1 

occura during college takes place because of out-of-class experiences 
(Chickering, 1969; Wilson, 1966). This conclusion is supported t(V the 
findings of this study. However, if certain changes in personality 
functioning are considered desirable, some out-cfr class experiences for 
some student! may /not be appropriate. It is difficult to conceive of a*^ 
acceptable alternative to intramural or intercollegiate sports for "young 
.college students. Nevertheless, the traditional-age male respondents 1 
personality shifts associated with participation in such activities 
questions the wisdom of carte blanche encouragement of such activities 
tor all students. For women, however, participation in athletics seemed 
more beneficial, perhaps because .many females have not had opportunities 
or were not encouraged to express themselves in physical movement and 
play prior to college. 

To be sure, involvement in athletic events — for both participants 
and spectators— provides a socially acceptable outlet for physical and 
emotional energies not easily or appropriately expended in oth^r activi- 
ties. Perhaps a restructuring of the expectations for sports and of the 
way in which athletic competition is organised could result in a vehicle 
for aeeting certain physical and psychological needs** as well as for 
encouraging desirable personality change. 

Participation in other co-^curricular activities seemed to be more 
conducive to the types of shifts in personality functioning considered 

consistent with the eims of higher education. Few would deny the 

$ 
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in tangible benefit! of socializing with new friends with different 
attitudes and values as an important and necessary college student experi- 
ence. However , those students who had frequent contact with their 
parents during the fall semester became taore rather than* leas dependent 
on others. It is difficult for parents to encourage psychological 
independence on the part of their children. Indeed, for some students, 
the cognitive and affective challenges encountered during college can 
not be integrated vithout support from home. However, <a potentially 
"developmental ly powerful" college environment may he -neutralized if 
parents nurture dependence through encouraging frequent contact. 

Some older students exhibited shifts in personality functioning 
on X>me social-emotional scales, particularly thcae dealing with aggression/ 
frustration (IE), nervousness (AL), and social alienation (PI). However, 
the majority of changes occurred along the intellectual ism dimensions. 
These findings coupled with the shifts associated with academic achieve- 
ment suggest that the college experience can have a desirable Influence 
on the personality- functioning of adult learners, < These data also under- 
scored the importance of classroom experiences aa a source of influence 
on the older students' attitudes and values. Traditional-age students' 
personality changes were often associated with out-of-ciass activities. 
But for adult learners who rarely participated in such events, the class- 
room scents to be the wost likely experience to which changes in adult 
learner functioning can be attributed. 

It is not kno^n whether these findings represent changes that are 
relatively transient rather than permanent or whet\er they are on the 
surface rather th«c^ at the core of personality functioning. Only 
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continued longitudinal research can satisfy the former. A fcv reaearchcra 
(Freed nan, 1962; Kuh, 1976; Newcoab, 1943; Nevcoab, Koenigi Flachs & 

« 

Warwick, 1967) have responded to this challenge in studies of traditional- 
age students. Their findings have indicated at least short-term (five 
to ten years after college), persistence of personality changes that take 
place during college. The latter question — surface vs. core change — is 
more complex and perhaps impossible to answer satisfactorily. 

Considerable sample attrition and relatively low response rates 
limit the gener^Lizability of the findings* Keeping these limitations 
in wind, several implications for faculty , staff, and administrators in 
higher education seem appropriate. The relationship between work and 
education, fjund to be positively related to retention of traditional- 
age students (Astin. 1975) . was negatively related to desirable person- 
ality changes of adult learners, particularly males. Given the increase 
in number of older students i*r postsecondary institutions, further # 
research seems warranted concerning by whom and under what conditions^ a jo 
family responsibilities, and academic pursuits can be successfully 
balanced. Perhaps a combination of low-interest financial assistance, 
programs and flexible leaves of absence policies, from secure jobs could 
reduce the concomitant financial pressure? experienced by some students, 

A related finding* the negative relationship between the number 
of credit hours for which adult learner males were enrolled and person- 
ality development, fuggests that academic advisors must become sensitive 
to the multiple realities . that face nany older students. Adult learners 
who perc.iv. theaeelvea as the family provider nay experience some fcuilt 
feelings as they use time usually reserved for family or work to pursue 




educational objectives. For aen, enrolling in wore than one or two 
course* appeared to be developaentally counterproductive. For ,idult 
learners, perhaps work 1*nd study should be combined in notation during 
the first yesr of course work. 

Only a few of the older students included in this study took part 
in co-curricular activities. For those that did, the relationships 
between involvement and personality development were mixed: some 
activities were positively related to desirable changes ,v others were 
negatively related. The growing body of literature about adult learners 
suggests that older students have little time for^and/or interest/ in 
most out-of-class ^tivities (e.g., Kuh & Ardaiolo, 1979b; Penn, 1977). 
Those who wish to ^ . , experiences conducive to the personality 
development of adult learners might best invest their energies and 
resources in engineering optimal classroom interaction and stimulation. 
For example, although out-of -class activities are more often related to 
personality development of traditional-age students, academic achieve- 
ment accrued to be linked to important change* in the adult learners in 
this study. Faculty development programs should encourage instructional 
ataff to aajjfmize the opportunities for development through appropriate 
challenges and by requiring students to/attetapt to personalize the 
curriculum and the learning process^ Many traditional-age students could 
also benefit from this type of instructional enfphasis. 

* * 

Tha college impact literature from, the 1960s reported systematic 
changes in the personality" functioning of t traditional-age college students. 
It is possible that recent demographic changes in the college-going cohort 
■ay be related to attenuated college impact. If other studies corroborate 



these findings, diftereut technologies for encouraging college student 
development during the lgSGs will have to bt'put forth, o* those \ 
preaently in u»« refine*!, in order to realize the change* in person- 
ality functioning documented for college students In earlier decadts. , 
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Table 2 

Correlation Between Estimated OPT True Gain Scores and Ordinal 
Traditional -Age Freshmen Variables 
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